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THE DESTRUCTION 


During my childhood, the an- 
nouncement of a cataclysm provoked 
in me a voluptuous satisfaction. I 
learned to show no emotion and to 
listen in silence to the lamentations 
of adults. In particular, the flood of 
1910 exalted me. Towns submerged 
little by little by the inexorable 
waters, streets transformed into riv- 
ers, the headlong flight of the in- 
habitants, chased like rats: marvelous 
spectacles which gave place to dis- 
enchantment when the water re- 
ceded and brought things back to 
their usual monotony. 


Volcanic eruptions which the il- 
lustrated magazines printed in color 
on their brilliant front-pages: cities 
swallowed in a night, the slow de- 
scent of the lava; then, the inunda- 
tion of the spring-tide, the heavy 
vessels crushed like our childish 
boats submerged by a mere gust of 
wind. 


And again, the great fires, those 
of the Var forest, the fire running 
“with the speed of a_ galloping 
horse,” the countryside lit up at 
night as if for the unique celebration 
of a monstrous Saint John, the bells, 
forgetting their usual sad call to 
mass, howling the alarm. 


Because I took such pleasure in 
man’s misfortunes, it seemed to me 
that I was alone in the world and that 
some demon lived within me; so I 
strove, by reasoning, to force it into 
silence. The war, through which I 
lived for the most part in the dan- 
gerous zone of bombardments, re- 
vealed to me that my state was not 
exceptional, but was that of the ma- 
jority of my comrades, whose confi- 
dences were made easy by the liberty 
most of us enjoyed. The child, like 
all the physically weak, conceals a 
great sadism; the images most attrac- 
tive to him are those of natural or 
voluntary upheavals, he cherishes a 
secret tenderness for Nero assisting, 
gay and lyric, at the burning of 
Rome, started by himself. Perhaps 
catastrophes draw their interest from 
their exceptional character, spectacu- 
lar curiosities loved by the romantics. 
Perhaps the child is pleased to see 
the community tremble and to see the 
adults lose their authority and pres- 
tige. Perhaps the child, so near to 
natural phenomena from his birth 
and generation, still retains some 
complicity with cosmic energies? I 
believe the sadism of the young is, 
above all, an aspect of fear, that es- 
sential province of the affective life. 
This feeling is so important that men 
seem to have reached an agreement 
to pass over it in silence. They dare 
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LA CASCADE SECHE 


to face only one of its forms, vulgar 
and repugnant: moral inhibition, 
which compels a running away, a 
morbid depression that paralyzes 
thought and makes one sweat. Never- 
theless, their interior reality is quite 
different. 

Fear of death, you give life its 
value! Fear of the future, you make 
the moment precious. You give a 
meaning to health, to richness. Fear, 
you grant the marveling at the 
fragile smile on the face of a woman, 
you provoke that intense emotion 
when one meets someone who, the 
following instant, will be lost in 
the multiple night. Sensual fear of 
the child, pretext for cowering 
against his mother. Finally, fear that 
is carefully maintained by stories, 
recreated by novels, tragedies and 
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plays. Constant presence of night, 
peopled with its black mares, with- 
out which the light would not be. 
Intoxicating dialectic of being and 
non-being, that brings everything up 
again, and creates that inquietude 
without which life would be worth- 
less. Source of all the raptures of 
our spirit! The indissoluble union of 
fear and sadistic hope makes us 
think that perhaps tomorrow the sun 
will not rise, that the equilibrium of 
the seasons will be destroyed forever, 
ruining the fragile security of indus- 
trious societies, and nothing will re- 
main of the ordinary circumstances 
of humanity. 

One must have lived through cer- 
tain moments in a tempest, encircled 
by foaming mountains of water, 
lifted like a powerless toy by the 
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frenetic dance of the elements. One 
must have known, in the night, that 
progressive cold brought by a hori- 
zontal wind when the earth seems to 
be frozen for eternity, when life 
crystallizes, dead. And, too, those 
other extremities of torrid heat, 
where things seem ready to catch fire 
in a universal conflagration. 


Then man may suffer, but in the 
midst of his groans lives the insane 
taste for the extreme, to go even 
further into the paroxysm. Troubl- 
ing boundaries beyond which life is 
compromised, you are the very fron- 
tiers and the source of the marvelous! 


Because of this complexion, the 
human sensibility will always be 
haunted by cosmic catastrophes. 


Observation, moreover, indicates 
that it is not only a “haunting,” but 
an actual happening of the past; the 
stratification of the earth’s bark re- 
veals the reality of those upheavals 
which caused the disappearance of 
the giant faun of the! third epoch 
and destroyed that luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of which only a meagre souvenir 
remains on distant continents. The 
unconscious associates these geologic 
transformations with the fabulous 
events connected with the origin of 
societies; the mind wants a reason 
for these cataclysms and sees a neces- 
sity, at a given moment, for effacing 
the evil in order to renovate and 
better the world. We ourselves, do 
we not destroy the inadequate 
sketches of our work and throw away 
worn-out things? The legend of the 
deluge, found amongst all peoples, 
doubtless expresses the remembrance 
of real events but it marks, especial- 
ly, a fundamental tendency of the 
sensibility and intelligence. 


The individual drama of birth, in 
which water plays such a great part, 
stretches up the ladder of the whole 
of humanity; men must be separated 
from their deified ancestors (and all 
parents are such) by a deluge, a free- 
flowing water. What has remained 
is a saint who participates in the 
ancient nature of heroes and in our 
present nature. He is Deucalion in 
Greece, Outa Napichtim in Mesopo- 
tamia, Noah in the Bible. His virtues 
have moved the Lord and he has 
obtained the promise that the catas- 
trophe will not repeat itself; he holds 
the secret of the alliance. 

Alas! this cannot be eternal. The 
Hindus, knowing the cyclic and 
regular life of the universe, foresee 
the eventuality of future changes. 
For the Christians, these will be due 
to the progressive alteration of man. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRIVATE DETECTIVE 


See The Maltese Falcon. 

It’s a movie, but it’s not about Holly- 
wood. It’s about what really goes on. 

It is not some star’s synthetic effort 
to rehabilitate her old and desperate for- 
tune by putting on a new and desperate 
face, and no one—man or woman— 
comes, thank God! to dinner. It is not, 
either, the eighteenth century play trying 
to re-enact itself in the shiny and hum- 
ble circumstances of Noel Coward’s head. 
Nor is it one of those unhappy pieces of 
literary driftwood, such as the highly for- 
gettable Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, whose 
awful destiny it is to bump square into 
a Hollywood director and get brained. 
Nor is it a Shavian conceit on which, is 
lavished a million times its weight in 
movie gold, nor a questionably lucky 
Ibsenian concept marked for its cinema 
contracept. It is an unconscious master- 
piece. It is the only truly modern work 
to justify the visual vivacity of the 
screen exploited by such directors as 
Hitchcock in the catch-as-catch-can melo- 
drama. In comparison with it, your fa- 
vorite hitchcockade is knocked into a 
cocked hat. 

Frankly, I didn’t mean tu be as frivol- 
ous as all that. Because The Maltese 
Falcon is not mere bravura. A Paul 
Muni tough guy is mere bravura, a rais- 
ing to the nth power of high school pre- 
cociousness, and a Jimmy Cagney tough 
guy is a chunk of cute commonplace 
raised to whatever power you think it 
deserves. But Humphrey Bogart’s hard- 
boiled number in the Falcon shoots 
straight from the lip of literature and 
hits life. I don’t know exactly to whom 
to credit the actual literature (I mean the 
dialogue) of the picture, but the direc- 
tor, John Huston, wrote the screen story 
from the novel by Dashiell Hammett. 
I have never, perhaps mistakenly, read 
Mr. Hammett’s novels, and I cannot stop 
to do so now. Let the credit fall where 
it may, not only Mr. Bogart’s lines but 
everyone’s are peculiarly right and more 
interesting than lines usually dare to be 
in front of a telltale camera. But in 
this picture the talkie is fully justified in 
its love for the movie. Not that good 
dialogue is unheard, or unheard of, on 
the screen, but that Hollywood has al- 
ways been an unconscious disciple of 
Bernard Shaw in one certain respect: its 
dialogue can never be good without 
creating a devastating effect cf “pains 
taken.’’ The words in the Falcon slip by 
as easily as the landscape next to a train 
window. But they are just as important, 
because if they weren't there, like the 
landscape, you wouldn’t know where you 
were. Moreover, it is a verbal landscape 
so streamlined that it identifies itself at 
every moment with the physical and psy- 
chological movement of the plot. Result: 
not a moment of boredom. 

So far, I have not revealed my hand 
—that is, what is in the cards of The 
Maltese Falcon. But it is the dostoiey- 
skian pack, designed on the backs if not 
on the faces for the suffering modern 
soul, a combination of Raskolnikoff, 
Muishkin, and the Underground Man: of 
the criminal, the crippled genius of pity, 
and the Average American. The charac- 
ter chosen from modern society to repre- 
sent this moral amalgam is itself a stroke 
of imaginative genius—the Private De- 
tective... That is Mr. Bogart’s role. 

Has it ever occurred to anyone to ask: 
Just what is a private detective? I mean, 
what is his character, morality, beliefs— 
his rudimentary ethical role as a mem- 
ber of society? Surely it is obvious that 
he is in some sense an “underground 
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man,” a man convinced in his heart and 
soul that his doom is to “look at life” 
from beneath. The peculiar orientation 
of a private detective to this situation is 
that he decides to look at others of his 
own kind objectively and philosophically 
—he becomes a professional investigator 
of the Underneath, a free-lance inves- 
tigator rather than, for instance, a Psy- 
choanalyst; nevertheless, someone of 
whom considerable ingenuity and tech- 
nique are required. Dostoievsky’s own 
underground man in the story of that 
name vacillates helplessly between the 
polarity of desire and the polarity of 
reality. He fights his obsessional doom 
of inferiority, while the Private Detec- 
tive simply exploits it; another type also 
exploits it, the Gangster, but differently: 
he is outside the law; the Private De- 
tective (while shady) has decided to play 
safe and, as in this picture, remains 
within the law. Here I mean simply the 
sphere of police enforcement of the law 
—not the metaphysical sphere of Kafka’s 
law. Raskolnikoff was also metaphysically 
involved with the law; that is why I 
stale that Spade the Private Detective, 


_~ while an essentially likelife character, is 


an amalgam in the imaginative sense— 
the Average American in him, no less 
than the Muishkin, converts him into a 
creator of new movement and a partici- 
pant in a new drama. Who are his an- 
tagonists, whom he consciously serves 
for their money, unconsciously pities 
with his tears of granite, and somehow 
envies for their capacity to believe in 
an intangible objective—in the promise 
of Space and the Future? Is Spade the 
Private Detective not an ideal antagonist 
of Romance?—and Mystery?—both of 
which the black statuette of the falcon 
symbolizes? Does the Average American, 
whose underground burden is willy-nilly 
shouldered by Spade, believe in anything 
but money if he lives in the city, or any- 
thing but money and the weather if he 
lives in the country? God, too? But 
what would God be without the contri- 
bution to the church’s monetary support ? 
Yes, the State. But what would the State 
be without the Income Tax? It is abso- 
lutely essential to the pattern of my in- 
terpretation, no less than to the plot of 
this picture, that the statue of the falcon, 
under whose black coating is supposed 
to lie a fortune in jewels, should turn 
out to be a phoney. That is to say, if it 
had not been a phoney, Spade’s whole 
philosophy of cynicism toward the Above 
(the Future, Space, Art, Ideals, etc.) 
would have been wrested from him; he 
would have been robbed of his raison 
d’étre: his underground profession as an 
ethic. Look at his face, especially his 
eyes, as the fat man unwraps the layers 
of rags and newspaper which cover the 
supposedly priceless statuette: the lashes 
are licking the eyes in prospect of seeing 
the falcon itself, but unlike all the others, 
he is reconciled to no event but that un- 
der its enamel feathers lies—lead. And 
that is what does lie there: nothing but 
lead. 

Spade’s antagonists (who in another 
sense are also, of course, his clients) are 
Romantics of a certain type: bigtime 
crooks and adventurers. Their profes- 
sionalism, like his, covers sizable sums 
of money as reward for their endeavors, 
but—and this point is most interesting 
and important—whereas the reward in 
the crooks’ situation is, though much 
larger, not guaranteed and most risky, 
Spade’s unalterable rule is . . . money 
on the line. The radical difference is that 
between the job and the profession— 
thus, it is appropriate to make Spade an 
American, or someone who never works 
at anything but “a job,” and the crooks 
foreigners, or those in whom exist the 
pitiful vestiges of aristocratic leisure. As 
we see so acutely today, crossing the 
Atlantic for Lindbergh was first a job, 
and second an adventure. Even financial 
speculation in Wall Street is highly 
methodized, and the risk is a group risk 
—a shock which, when it comes, the main 
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structure is supposed to survive ... as 
it has survived. But Spade and his an- 
tagonists are primarily individualists, 
even “lone wolves”; partners who tend to 
part and who may be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to betray one another. How 
perfect it is that the springboard of the 
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plot is the murder of Spade’s partner in 
the agency, at whose corpse he does not 
even care to look. In the end, Spade sends 
to prison the murderer, who turns out 
to be the female member of his adven- 
turous clientele, because (he explains to 
her in the screen’s most touching love 
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“ENCHANTED WANDERER” 


* 


Among the barren wastes of 
the talking films there occasion- 
ally occur passages to remind 
one again of the profound and 
suggestive power of the silent 
film to evoke an ideal world of 
beauty, to release unsuspected 
floods of music from the gaze of 
a human countenance in its pris 
on of silver light. But aside from 
evanescent fragments unexpect- 
edly encountered, how often is 
there created a superb and mag- 
nificent imagery such as brought 
to life the portraits of Falconetti 
in “Joan of Arc,” Lillian Gish in 
“Broken Blossoms,” Sibirskaya 
in “Menilmontant,” and Carola 
Nehrer in “Dreigroschenoper?” 


And so we are grateful to 
Hedy Lamarr, the enchanted 
wanderer, who again speaks the 
poetic and evocative language of 
the silent film, if only in whis- 
pers at times, beside the empty 
roar of the sound track. Amongst 
screw-ball comedy and the most 
superficial brand of clap-trap 
drama she yet manages to retain 
a depth and dignity that enables 
her to enter this world of ex- 
pressive silence. 


Who has not observed in her 
magnified visage qualities of a 
gracious humility and spirituality 
that with circumstance of cos- 
tume, scene, or plot conspire to 
identify her with realms of won- 
der, more absorbing than the 
artificial ones, and where we 
have already been invited by the 
gaze that she knew as a child. 


Her least successful roles will 
reveal something unique and in- 
triguing —a disarming candor, 
a naivete, an innocence, a desire 
to please, touching in its sincert- 
ty. In implicit trust she would 
follow in whatsoever direction 
the least humble of her audience 
would desire. 


“She will walk only when not bid to, 
arising from her bed of nothing, her hair 
of time falling to the shoulder of space. 
If she speak, and she will only speak if 
not spoken to, she will have learned her 
words yesterday and she will forget them 
to-morrow, if to-morrow come, for 1t 
may not.” * 


(Or the contrasted and virile 
mood of “Comrade X’’ where 
she moves through the scenes 


* Parker Tyler 


like the wind with a storm-swept 
beauty fearful to behold). 


* * * * * * * * 


At the end of “Come Live 
With Me” the picture suddenly 
becomes luminously beautiful 
and imaginative with its noc’ 
turnal atmosphere and incan- 
descence of fireflies, flashlights, 
and an aura of tone as rich as 
the silver screen can yield. Her 
arms and shoulders always cov 
ered, our gaze is held to her 
features, where her eyes glow 
dark against the pale skin and 
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her earrings gleam white against 
the black hair. Her tenderness 
finds a counterpart in the sum- 
mer night. In a world of shadow 
and subdued light she moves, 
clothed in a white silk robe 
trimmed with dark fur, against 
dim white walls. Through the 
window fireflies are seen in the 
distance twinkling in woods and 
pasture. There is a long shot (as 
from the ceiling) of her enfolded 
in white covers, her eyes glisten 
in the semi-darkness like the fire- 
flies. The reclining form of Snow 
White was not protected more 


* 


lovingly by her crystal case than 
the gentle fabric of light that 
surrounds her. A closer shot 
shows her against the whiteness 
of the pillows, while a still closer 
one shows an expression of in- 
effable tenderness as, for pur- 
poses of plot, she presses and 
intermittently lights a flashlight 
against her cheek, as though her 
features were revealed by slow- 
motion lightning. 


In these scenes it is as though 
the camera had been presided 
over by so many apprentices of 
Caravaggio and ‘Georges de la 
Tour to create for her this 
benevolent chiaroscuro .. . the 
studio props fade out and there 
remains a drama of light of the 
tenebroso painters .. . the thick 
night of Caravaggio dissolves 
into a tenderer, more star-lit 
night of the Nativity . . . she 
will become enveloped in the 
warmer shadows of Rembrandt 

. a youth of Giorgione will 
move through a drama evolved 
from the musical jimages of 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra” of 
Strauss, from the opening sun- 
burst of sound through the sub- 
terranean passages into the lyri- 
cal soaring of the theme (apothe- 
osis of compassion) and into the 
mystical night . . . the thunder- 
ous procession of the festival 
clouds of Debussy passes . . . the 
crusader of “Comrade X” be- 
comes the “Man in Armor” of 
Carpaccio... in the half lights 
of a prison dungeon she lies 
broken in spirit upon her impro- 
vised bed of straw, a hand 
guarding her tear-stained fea- 
tures .. . the bitter heartbreak 
gives place to a radiance of ex- 
pression that lights up her gloomy 
surroundings . . . she has carried 
a masculine name in one picture, 
worn masculine garb in another, 
and with her hair worn shoulder 
length and gentle features like 
those portraits of Renaissance 
youths she has slipped effortless 
ly into the role of a painter 
herself . . . le chasseur d’images 

. out of the fullness of the 
heart the eyes speak . . . are alert 
as the eye of the camera to en- 
snare the subtleties and legend- 
ary loveliness of her world... . 


[The title of this piece is borrowed 
from a biography of Carl Maria von 
IVeber who wrote in the horn quar- 
tet of the overture to “Der Freischutz” 
a musical signature of the Enchanted 


Wanderer. } 
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NOSTRADAMUS AGAINST THE 


An Assertion of the Active Principle of Prophecy 
By HILARY ARM 


The greater the distance im time be- 
ween a prophecy and. its realization, the 
less likely it is that its form will coin- 
cide with its content—even though its 
linguistic formula is apparently fool- 
proof, and corresponds in every detail 
with the event when it arrives. This is 
because, in seeking to isolate a distant 
point in time from points which are or 
have been, and thus radically divorcing 
the future from the continuity of the 
past and the present, a prophecy is con- 
strained to ignore the inevitable rcorten- 
tation of interest toward the successfully 
divined point of time—a reorientation 
which occurs as a result of the inter- 
vening stages of time which lead to the 
event and over which the prophecy does 
not presume any control. The greater 
the number and variety of such stages, 
the less likely it is that the prophecy 
as a “scientific” statement will satisfy 
all the interests involved in it as a phe- 
nomenon. Thus it is almost inevitable 
that in the case of long-range prophe- 
cies involving great events, the dead 
generations will have given place to lw-~ 
ing generations who are astonished by 
the prophecy, if it has survived and come 
true, but whose concern with it is of 
course not primarily that which was or 
might have been imagined many qyenera- 
tions ago. Prophecies, being bald state- 
ments of events, cannot define adequately 
the interests implicit in these events—- 
their historical and social context. It is 
one thing for Nostradamus to have pre- 
dicted the fall of France and. even de- 
scribed its circumstances; it would have 
been quite another for him to have de- 
fined the historical complex of causes 
leading to its fall and so suggested the 
trend. of history in the twentieth cen- 
tury. This is the paradox of the pro- 
bhecy: it ts interested only in an indu- 
bitably accomplished fact, a fact formally 
consigned to the grave of history. But 
the whole force of human society—it so 
happens !—1s dedicated to separating from 
the formal or dead. character of events 
their content or living character. Inso- 
far as an event may be considered a 
product of the human will, it is an act, 
but insofar as it takes place without 
being causally anticipated, “of itself” 
so to speak, it is a mere event. Because 
of the supernatural nature of prophecy, 
it 1s, strictly speaking, interested only in 
events—an isolatable part of the flux of 
reality on which it may test its power 
of anticipation. But to isolate an event 
in this way is to deprive it arbitrarily of 
its causes, and hence to render divisible 
the indivisibility of human acts contained 
in the necessary relation between cause 
und effect. 

—F, p—E Marco 


I agree wholeheartedly with de Marco 
in respect to the above quotation from 
his works. To me, a prophecy is not 
interesting precisely because it success- 
fully anticipates a future event, it must 
also be divinatory of the nature of my 
own future experience to the extent that 
it involves my actions with the event— 
up to and including the moment when 
it becomes true or fails of its realiza- 
tion. It is significant that de Marco 
should introduce that worker of future 
wonders, Nostradamus, and thus collabo- 
rate with the movies to bring before us 
the image of a man more adept than any 
other in wedding the word of the present 
extravagantly to the event of the fu- 
ture... But is this the only beauty we 
can get from thinking of these prophe- 
cies: are we merely to envy that talent 
for divining the future which we only 
very remotely possess?—Personally, I 
should not like to admit this. In fact, 
I have other ideas. . . 

All minds don’t lie flat as a fish at the 
bottom of a fishbowl from which the sea 
of originality has been carefully drained. 
All minds — that is to say — which have 
grown the tiniest fin of imagination in 


the sea of the heart or the merest wing 
of imagination in the air of possibility 
have desired a knowledge of the personal 
future; as generals, of the future of ar- 
mies; politicians, of the future of voters; 
manufacturers, of the future of buying. 
This means that one’s life has not heen 
prophesied by one’s guardian angel as a 
banality even hefore the issuance from 
the womb. It means that life, since it 
is possible, contains the highest degree 
of improbability as well as the lowest 
degree of probability. The fundamental 
lesson of prophecy is: It is not merely 
that which we can touch by reaching out 


.the hand in which we can believe. How 


far man has come because he has learned 
just this much! 

Formulae for controlling the future as 
well as foretelling it are older than re- 
corded history, and it 1s human that the 
oldest formula of prophecy is a reading 
of what is most remote and least visible 
while continuously present: the stars. 
That was the beginning of speculative 
science, since it was the first divination 
of the primacy of the intangible physical 
universe in the destiny of human his- 
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tory. Astrologers, necromancers, thugs, 
and concocters of love-potions became 
the valued employees of kings and 
queens, who were sceptical about the 
omnipotence of the gods—that is, they 
were as sceptical of the good will of 
God as they were of the good will of 
those, near or far in space, over whom 
they ruled. It was the survival and re- 
crudescence of magic in a world of reli- 
gion, and the crystal ball itself comes 
down to us as a symbol of the obstinate 
faith of the human individualist that the 
great forces of the world, both visible 
and invisible, tangible and intangible, 
could be reduced to a dimension compa- 
tible with his personal interests. Astro- 
logy was simply the first “romance’— 
the first “fictitious hypothesis.” 


Even before people were persuaded to 
believe the earth is round, the crystal 
ball represented the carth. Look at its 
strange earth, strange sky! That sky 
whose stars are ideas, that earth whose 
roots are desires. It is first cousin to 
the mirror in surface, as smooth but 
not so artfully honest, being rather, art- 
lessly dishonest. Assuredly it served to 
fix the imagination at a point of possi- 
bility which assumed probability precisely 
because it transformed the reality which 
it at the same time reflected. Moreover 
it had just sufficient form to suggest an 
indefinite life of form. .. But funda- 
mentally it transfixed desire, trapping it 
like a bird in a cage... What matter if 
the bird never escaped into the future, 
pointed no certain direction with its beak 
but everywhere with its tragically ner- 
vous wings? The blue tragedy of death 
was nevertheless printed in the heart of 
Cleopatra. 


It is significant that in all the tem- 
poral struggles of history—those strug- 
gles for power over people and things 
waged ceaselessly in one form or an- 
other by individuals and groups—scep- 
ticism about the existence of a preor- 
dained plot has been the indispensable 
condition for actions which have led to 
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victory—the victory of the “underdog,” 
the birth of the “dark horse” whose 
hooves have shattered sometimes in their 
convulsiveness the crystal ball itself. 
Nostradamus was a doctor. It is of the 
essence of poetic irony as well as of the 
power of prophecy cast in the image of 
the act rather than in the image of the 
event that he predicted a plague—and 
that the plague took place, destroying his 
own loved ones! In what field of deso- 
lating event could he plant the life-giv- 
ing act better than in a landscape of 
sickness to which he might become the 
sun of science? Ignorant humanity hated 
him tor this. Progressiveiy, today the 
same humanity has learned to love him 
for it. 

We must not forget, however, that 
prophecy meant a professional caste—a 
tradition among pandars desiring only to 
please. . . no less than an impersonal 
tradition, as with the Sibyls, foretelling 
the irrefutable event-making of the gods 
whose machinations obscured the human 
causes. But we must remark that the 
mystery of the Sibylline utterances—by 
which I mean primarily the mystery of 
their authority—was but a tormal reiter- 
ation of the mysterious authority of 
the gods over the affairs of men. With 
the advent of religion, the foresight of 
men became a crime of transgression 
upon “enemy” territory: the spiritual 
province of the gods who “moved as in 
a glass darkly.” Thus for centuries the 
prophecies of men have had the aura of 
the wicked, the extra-human. The 
witches in Macbeth, for instance, are 
vile because they are intimately con- 
nected with Macbeth’s character and will 
—they are hardly more than dramatic, 
externalized symbols of his innermost 
desires: hence, they are prophets casting 
into the cauldron the images of the act 
rather than the images of the event, 
which is proven by their prophecies, 
however cryptically worded, of the means 
through which Macbeth’s downfall will 
come. .. These have a dramatic func- 
tion which the utterances of mysterious 
divine will do not have: they actuate 
man toward his destiny, providing the 
clues by which he constructs it and with- 
out which he could not participate in the 
stages leading up to his fate. Witches 
and demons are thus much closer to mod- 
ernity than the Sibyls, for the former 
symbolize the discoveries of modern psy- 
chology, especially of psychoanalysis. 


But because Macbeth’s destiny is ma- 
lign, must we assume that man’s effort 
to be prophetic is malign? No, rather 
must we conclude that Macbeth was a 
poor customer: one who did not con- 
sider soothsaying a’ highly important 
luxury, since it was not the fashion for 
Scottish nobles to maintain astrologers 
or soothsayers. . . This introduction of 
the “buying” motif is not trivial! Men 
have always sought to bribe destiny from 
the beginning of time to the propitia- 
tion in rites of the presiding God of 
1941, and it is but a sign of fnental 
health. It is also true that the more sel- 
fish the desires of the briber or propi- 
tiator the more he is traditionally in- 
clined to believe in a dark, evil, or ques- 
tionable power. In the beginning was 
the Great Black Enemy, the Universe, 
who hid behind the Sun; now there is 
the Great White Friend, God, behind 
whom the Sun hides—ah, in’ how many 
lands! But the point is that kings and 
queens felt so powerful in their selfish- 
ness that they were quite ready to bring 
to their aid the blackest of powers with- 
out a single white quiver of conscience. 
The particular trouble of Macbeth was 
that he was too passive before his de- 
sires, he did not sufficiently transform 
them. 


Obedient soothsayers were the first 
serious students of psychology. They un- 
derstood this: that prophecy is most 
likely of fulfilment which has on its side 
the most unstinted, namely wilful, co- 
operation of the interested parties. How 
well—I don’t say how successfully—those 
extravagant psychologists, the revolution- 
ists, have learned this simple lesson! Is 
it black to believe in the inward or 
dark or hidden—the most truly personal 
—powers of man? Well, you say, but 


Nicholas Moore : FOUR POEMS 


THE LYING DEAD 


Though | had fled to put my head in a deep cavern, 


Bowed with an infinite longing for heaven, 


Had adventured there and lain in a valley of bones, 


| was not so dead that | could not hurry home. 


| learnt from the speaking bones in the cave of devils, 


Who slept in a quiet bed away from evils, 


That all their dreams were hopeless with the worm, 


The cave was hollow and the bed not warm. 


Tucked between sheets of soft forgetfulness 
They fidgeted and turned with dreams of loss, 


And |, lying among the bones of these beautiful dead, 


Knew they would lie to keep me in that bed. 


| LEFT MY BABY (for Tambi) 


A vinegar sign, screwed to a cross of ginger, 
O apple of my heart. The birds were there, 
The thrushes and the linnets of perception. 


But | was born a baby with a finger. 
The trigger pointed to the mountain top, 
There was my Adam and time's martyrdom. 


Adam took Eve to heart. The urge was stronger 
In me, | took my Eskimo to bed. 
She was like ice across a violet sun. 


But O the violin was lined with ginger, 
And music from the apple promised sweet. 
The birds were flying to another town. 


| left my baby to the secret sorrow, 
The way of thorns was all his apple joy, 
Ginger and martyrdom were but for Adam. 


LOVE PAINTS ITS PICTURES 


Who needs to paint pictures of peace, 

Pitch scarecrows on the heath, or in the heart 
Print lessons of the fool? The world is full 

Of pretty pictures and inconstant hearts, 
Scarecrows thrive on the forbidden heath. 


To see the nature of the wind 

Who needs a weathercock, to guess the time 
Who needs a pair of hands in a round face? 
The seasons match the wind and shape the face, 
Age draws its lines across the shaking hands. 


So who needs maps to read up history? 
The wind has traced its map upon the shore. 
The scarecrow rings its message in the heather, 


NOSTRADAMUS AGAINST THE 
GODS 


(Continued. from page 4) 


there must be a moral Judgment of the 
ends attained by man. Social prophets, 
you say, often disguise their own per- 
sonal ends: they are mere anachronistic 
astrologers, attempting to lead humanity 
astray while their profession thrives. 
You point to Hitler. I do not point to 
Hitler. 

I point to Nostradamus, who prophe- 
sied Hitler’s rise—and his fall 
as, mind you, an event. That was won- 
derful, but it was a mistake; not an 
error of prophecy, but an error of 
science. The men of his time could not 
participate either in Hitler’s rise or his 
fall, nor seek to aid, perpetuate, or frus- 
trate it in any manner. Nostradamus, on 
the contrary, was an artist who under- 
stood both the value of science and of 
art. Unlike the alchemists, who were 
also in love with the spatial world, he 
did not wish to unite the contents of 
space by displacing them with gold, he 
wished, as a prophet, to unite them by 
displacing space with time. .. He made 
a dialectical leap between time and 
space, but unfortunately he was too 
great a prophet: he wrote eventually a 
literature which was of no interest to the 
men of his time, since things which are 
conceived too far in the future to inter- 
est us are nothing but events (no more 
worthy of our attention, as de Marco 
implies, than yesterday’s news). 

Who is interested in whether the sun 
will die some day if he believes he can- 
not be present at that majestic and 
strangely funereal happening? Suppose 
that here and now I were to predict the 
exact date of the sun’s fall, even if I 
knew that it were to fall suddenly, daz- 
zling even the obscurest window-glass on 
the planet, instead of rotting in its place 
like an old man? ... Would people 
therefore honor my memory? Perhaps, 
if any remained, but how much more so, 
if in my prophecy I included not merely 
an event but also an action—if I showed 
how, in the nature of its falling, the sun 
implied its resurrection, if aot through 
its own genius then through man’s. . . 

Poor, blind Oedipus! The gods—that 
multiple, static fate, that complex, dead 
event in the simple, living acts of man 
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—left him no alternative but a lifelong 
disgrace before, at Colonus, they deigned 
in a mystic rite to receive him 
back into their bosoms saturated and 
stinking with their own black mysteries. 
Theirs was the ignorance, his was the 
knowledge. He solved the riddle of the 
Sphinx. In a world ruled over greyly by 
the white gods, this was an unforgiveable 
faux pas. Thereat the gods made man 
break a man-made law (it was no acci- 
dent, no mere event, that Oedipus proved 
he was “eligible” for his fate), and 
thus Oedipus sinned against himself, 
against “his own flesh”! It is not that 
this is incorrectly named a “sin’—we 
have never required prophecy to be in- 
formed of the nature of the incest-feel- 
ings. But, as a prophet, I deny that this 
second-hand infirmity is eternal: J deny 
that man must always pay in his own 
flesh for knowledge of himself. I deny 
it... though in my lifetime the sea of 
blood mounts to make gutters of the 
open, stupidly mysterious eyes of the 


“Ohe 
Overturned 
Lake 


“.. Dali... said that Miro was a 
poet, a pure and genuine poet, and 
the great mass of American citizen- 
ry had a hunger for poetry and 
instinctively recognized it wherever 
it appeared and in whatever form 
it appeared. . . I wonder. . . In that 
case The Overturned Lake, Charles 
Henri Ford’s new book of remark- 
able poems, ought to become a 
best-seller . . .” 


— Henry McBride, N.Y. Sun 
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Manuel Moreno Jimeno : THE DAMNED 


Like miserable ulcers, 
Like bloody penalties. 


Awash with corpses, in summits of terror, 
Above the broad and flourishing territories of hunger, 
Above the profound, rebellious joy of hunger, 


Like sinister caverns 
Of voracity 
And of mud. 


—The days of fury have come! 


—The times are ripel 


Like miserable ulcers, 
Like bloody penalties. 
Alone, mudstained 


And black, 


Above the eye that fearfully observes them, 
Above the finger that implacably signals them. 


Like miserable ulcers, 
Like bloody penalties! 


2 


Only for them was the rebellion 


Without stain, 
Without horror, 
Without blood. 


How nakedly dawn comes 
After terror. 


3 
At this height what should 


Tell them 
What to say. 


bellies say? 


Because they speak, no one cries out, 


No one cries out, 
No one speaks. 


4. 


If there were no reason to groan 
They would never have struck, 
If there were no reason to weep. 


This is their destiny! 


If it were not for this 


eee 


Existence that calls them, that claims them. 


If it were not for this.... 


5. 


You have never seen them alone? 


Then look at them! 


Who will say no, 
Who will deny them? 
Look at them! 

Who? 


Teeth were the only light in their darkness, 


The only light, 
None other. 


And, up to now, the panic 
That was silent, uncreative. 


All was fury, 
All was blood. 


(Translated from the Spanish by H. R. Hays.) 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRIVATE 
DETECTIVE 


(Continued from page 2) 


ner’s wife is in love with him, and for 
this reason he himself is suspected as 
the murderer, Spade has never seriously 
encouraged her and is obviously not in 
love. He does not belicve in Jove as a 
partnership; he believes only—how nai- 
vely and with what cruel smallness—in 
a business partnership. This sort of 
brotherhood is the measly minimum so- 
cial demand of Spade, the Private De- 
tective. 


Why is Spade such a beautiful charac- 
ter? I realize I ought to show this. But 
all characters are beautiful so long as 
they are characters, and not messes made 
by would-be writers. Spade is so typical 
and so well conceived that he is one of 
the most beautiful I know. He is so 
attractive that his courage and wit should 
please even Mr. Hemingway, though in 
comparison with a Hemingway Knight 
of-the Party Line (reformed), Spade 
is all man and no bull. This is because 
he has no sentimentality, and hence no 
self-pity. The sentimentality of the 
Average American is converted in Spade 
into the ironic pity of Muishkin—Spade 
is strong because, like the Police In- 
spector in Crime and Punishment, he has 
an invincible belief in the physical pro- 
cesses of the law: it “gets its man”; he 
is weak, and reveals his weakness in the 
last scene, because he is tainted with the 
irony of this belief: he does not go so 
far as to believe in the virtue of the 
law. That is why he is a Private De- 
tective, that is why he lashes out in con- 
tempt at the official police, the guardians 
of the public weal, that—his unorthodox 
legal individualism—is why his very 
character is suspect in the eyes of the 
police. Spade unquestionably believes 
that the law is capable of error; that is 
why he has chosen to help, while exploit- 
ing, the underdog—the fellow in a scrape 
from which he wants to extricate him- 
self without publicity, the husband or 
wife who wants legally acceptable evi- 
dence of unfaithfulness in the marital 
partner, the business man who wants to 
discover if he is being cheated by his 
associate. All these people have Spade’s 
sympathy no less than his contempt: his 
sympathy because they share his own 
suspicion of open legal processes and 
legal commitments and his contempt be- 
cause they are in one sense or another 
victims of entanglement with the legal 
system. The price for admitting to him- 
self that the legal method is effectual in 
righting what is wrong in human rela- 
tionships is... his fee. Because he must 
exist in the social order, because he must 
have a job and be self-respecting, he ac- 
cepts—like a crook—his own bribe in 
the form of his clients’ fee. A beautiful 
woman comes to him with a tall story. 
Being an expert in human nature, he de- 
duces from the extravagance of the fee 
he is offered that she is lying . . . but 
he doesn’t know how wildly, or why, she 
is lying. Being what he is, he is fasci- 
nated by the problem arising when his 
partner is murdered in the line of duty in 
this client’s case, and when, as a helpless 
woman, she throws herself upon his 
mercy. But, resisting his “clinical” ef- 
forts, she continues to lie. 


How skillfully Spade’s sexual morality 
is thus revealed and given point. He is 
tremendously attracted to this woman 
but, like someone who has been deserted 
at the altar, he constitutionally has 
come to suspect all legal intentions and 
so in this case he suspects the vows of 
honesty which place the woman under 
his protection; they cannot be bona fide, 
Spade reasons, since the natural morality 
of woman is to exploit man’s strength 
with her weakness and, in the end, to 
place money above love—an objective 
which he has cause to believe is this 
woman’s specialty. It is she who knows 
the whereabouts of the Maltese Falcon 
but will not confide them to him. 


So, according to the typical American 
psychology, life—even jove—is largely a 
question of “rackets.” What is a 
“racket?” Is it not merely the form of 
legality without the supposed virtue of 
its substance? What is such a thing as 
“illegal tribute” extorted by gangs but an 
arbitrary exaggeration of the margin of 
profit asked by the businessman from 
whom the extra-legal tribute is demand- 
ed? Customers invariably think of 
themselves as “robbed” when they buy 
an inferior piece of merchandise, for 
which they have paid in standard coin. 
And they are right. How right, they can- 
not tell, nor can Spade. Just as even 
those who much admire The Maltese 
Falcon perhaps, being ignorant of the 
profound sources of its verisimilitude, 
cannot tell how “right” their admiration 
is. The great dramatic interest of 
Spade’s story is the air of mastery with 
which he moves through it to a climax 
in which he triumphs. 


We applaud the art of the movie and 
are entranced by Spade because the 
whole action is a complete vindication 
of his judgment of life and the reason- 
able mode of that judgment: the private 
detective agency. He outsleuths the po- 
lice, outwits and traps the criminals, 
avenges his partner’s death, escapes from 
love .. . and emerges with a six-hundred 
dollar fee. He himself is a symbol of 
universal distrust in the shape of a spe- 
cific figment of social morality. How 
American and modern he is in isolating 
himself from the ambiguous truths of 
love, its deliciously barefaced and impli- 
cating lies! The statuette of the falcon 
becomes for him the symbol of his so- 
cial enemies .. . the vague “higher ups” 
who believe in some emotional value 
such as love or art—believing suffici- 
ently, at least, to confuse money with 
love, money with art. The Maltese Fal- 
con is a work of art. Woman is an 
instrument of love. But Spade is not 
confused in the presence of their seduc- 
tive magic; he believes that such a ro- 
mantic method of acquiring wealth as 
looking for a “black bird” is all hooey; 
the bizarrerie of the crooks is a reflec- 
tion of his attitude toward them. Spade 
exits from, the picture carrying the lead 
falcon, the phoney bird. That is to say, 
he unwittingly carries a symbol of the 
profit motive in art (the dollars, for in- 
stance, that lie “under the skin” of an 
oil painting). This is a great social trag- 
edy of our time, and especially of Amer- 
ica: the average belief that. art is a 
phoney unless it can lay the golden egg. 


Spade, alas! hates more than he pities. 
To be an individual who makes for 
yourself a solid place in society, you 
must hate more than you pity, you must 
marry oftener than you love, and if you 
stay single, you may even have the futile 
illusion of frustrating the aims of the 
State. One of the most wonderful ele- 
ments of the movie is Spade’s treatment 
of the cheap version of himself, the 
young gunman who is bodyguard and 
spy of Gutman, the man who has sought 
the statuette for seventeen years. The 
“sunsle,’’ whose only duty is to shadow 
and shoot, is practically a zombie 
through his excessive individualism .. . 
he seems in his terrifying passivity to- 
ward his social role to be constantly 
whispering to himself, “I am I because I 
am a Shadow; only in this form do I 
exist as wholly and solely myself.” Spade 
adopts the most mentally brutal, tongue- 
sticking-through-cheek attitude toward 
him because—and only because—he isn’t 
in business for himself; he is the strong 
arm, not brain, of the organization, and 
thus has a “boss.” To the last, and it 
is a crowning, pathetic glory, Spade is 
his own boss. The Maltese Falcon is so 
good because you feel the continuity 
of its movement beyond the end of the 
picture, beyond the boundaries of the 
screen. Doubtless, the slightly hacked 
statuette of the falcon will find a de- 
served place on Spade’s mantelpiece as a 
memento of this adventure—a phoney 
bird to whose prototypes a million 
American homes are enthusiastically 
hospitable. } 


View 
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WHITE RABBITS by Leonora Carrington 


The time has come that I must tell - 


the events which began in 40 Pest 
St. The houses which were reddish- 
black looked as if they had survived 
mysteriously from the fire of London. 
The house in front of my window, 
covered with an occasional wisp of 
creeper, was as blank and empty look- 
ing as any plague-ridden residence 
subsequently licked by flames and sa- 
liva’d with smoke. This is not the way 
that I had imagined New York. 

It was so hot that I got palpitations 
when I ventured out into the streets— 
so I sat and considered the house op- 
posite and occasionally bathed my 
sweating face. 

The light was never very strong in 
Pest Street. There was always a remi- 
niscense of smoke which made visibi- 
lity troubled and hazy—still it was 
possible to study the house opposite 
carefully, even precisely; besides my 
eyes have always been excellent. 


I spent several days watching for 
some sort of movement opposite but 
there was none and [ finally took to 
undressing quite freely before my 
open window and doing breathing ex- 
ercises optimistically in the thick Pest 
Street air. This must have blackened 
my lungs as dark as the houses. One 
afterncon I washed my hair and sat 
out on the diminutive sione crescent 
which served as a balcony to dry it. 
I hung my head between my knees 
and watched a bluebottle suck the dry 
corpse of a spider between my feet. 
I looked up through my lank hair and 
saw something black in the sky, omi- 
nously quiet for an aeroplane. Parting 
my hair I was in time to see a large 
raven alight on the balcony of the 
house opposite. It sat on the balus- 
trade and seemed to peer into the 
empty window, then it poked its head 
under its wing apparently searching 
for lice. A few minutes later I was 
not unduly surprised to see the double 
windows open and admit a woman 
onto the baleony—she carried a large 
dish full of bones which she emptied 
onto the floor. With a short apprecia- 
live squawk the raven hopped down 
and picked about amongst its unplea- 
sant repast. 

The woman, who had hemp-long 
black hair, wiped out the dish, using 
her hair for this purpose. 

Then she looked straight at me and 
smiled in a friendly fashion. I smiled 
back and waved a towel. This seemed to 
encourage her for she tossed her head 
coquettishly and gave me a very ele- 
gant salute after the fashion of a queen. 

‘Do you happen to have any bad 
meat over there that you don’t need?” 
she called. 

“Any what?” I called back, won- 
dering if my ears had deceived me. 

“Any stinking meat? Decomposed 
flesh .... meat?” 

“Not at the moment,” I replied, won- 
dering if she was trying to be funny. 

“Won’t you have any towards the 
end of the week? If so I would be very 


grateful if you would bring it over.” 


Then she stepped back into the 
empty window and disappeared. The 
raven flew away. 

My curiosity about the house and 
its occupant prompted me to buy a 
large lump of meat the following day. 
I set it on the balcony on a bit of news- 
paper and awaited developments. In a 
comparatively short time the smell was 
so strong that I was obliged to pur- 
sue my daily activities with a strong 
paper clip on the end of my nose— 
occasionally, I descended into the 
street to breathe. 

Towards Thursday evening I[ noticed 
that the meat was changing colour, so 
waving aside a flight of numerous 
bluebottles I scooped it into my sponge 
bag and set out for the house oppo- 
site. I noticed, descending the stairs, 
that the landlady seemed to avoid me. 
It took me some time to find the front 
door of the house opposite. It turned 
out to be hidden under a cascade of 
smutty ivy, giving the impression that 
nobody had been either in or out of 
this house for years. The bell was of 
the oldfashioned kind that you pull 
and pulling it rather harder than I 
intended it came right off in my hand. 
I gave the door an angry push and it 
caved inwards emitting a ghastly smell 
of putrid meat. The hall which was 
almost dark seemed to be of carved 
woodwork. 

The woman herself came rustling 
down the stairs carrying a torch. 


“How do you do? How do you 
do?” she murmured ceremoniously, 
and: I was surprised to notice that she 
wore an ancient and beautiful dress 
of green silk. But as she approached 
me I saw that her skin was dead white 
and glittered as though speckled with 
thousands of minute stars. 

“Isn’t that kind of you?” she went 
on, taking my arm with her sparkling 
hand. “Won’t my poor little rabbits 
be pleased!” 

We mounted the stairs and my com- 
panion walked so carefully that I 
thought she was frightened. 

The top flight of stairs opened into 
a boudoir decorated with dark baroque 
furniture and red plush. The floor 
was littered with gnawed bones and 
animals’ skulls. 

“It is so seldom that we get a 
visit,” smiled the woman, “‘so they all 
scuttle off into their little corners.” 

She uttered a low sweet whistle, and, 
transfixed, I saw about a hundred 
snow-white rabbits emerge cautiously 
from every nook, their large pink eyes 
fixed unwinkingly upon the woman. 

“Come, pretty ones—come, pretty 
ones,” she cooed, diving her hand into 
my sponge bag and pulling out a 
handful of rotting meat. 

With a sensation of deep disgust I 
backed into a corner and saw her 
throwing the carrion amongst the rab- 
bits which fought like wolves for it. 

“One becomes very fond of them,” 
the woman went on, “they each have 
their little) ways. You would be sur- 
prised how very individual rabbits are.” 

The rabbits in question were tearing 
at the meat with their sharp buck teeth. 

“We eat them, of course, occasion- 
ally. My husband makes a very tasty 
stew every Saturday night.” 

Then a movement in the corner 
caught my attention and I realized that 
there was a third person in the room. 
As the womian’s torch light touched his 
face I saw he had glittering skin like 
tinsel on a Christmas tree. He was 
dressed in a red gown and sat very 
rigidly with his profile turned towards 
us. 

He seemed to be as unconscious of 
our presence as of that of a large 
white buck rabbit which sat masticat- 
ing a chunk of meat on his knee. 

The woman followed my gaze and 
chuckled, ‘That is my husband, the 
boys used to call him Lazarus.” 


At the sound of this’ familiar name 
he turned his face towards us and I 
saw that he wore a bandage over his 
eyes. 

“Ethel?” he enquired in a rather 
thin voice. “I won’t have any visitors 
here. You know quite well that I have 
forbidden it strictly.” 

“Now, Laz, don’t start carrying on.” 
Her voice was plaintive. ‘You can’t 
grudge me a little bit of company. 
It’s twenty-odd years since I’ve seen a 
new face. Besides she’s brought meat 
for the rabbits.” 

She turned and beckoned me to her 
side. “You want to stay with us, do 
you not, my dear?’ 

I was suddenly clutched by fear and 
I wanted to get out and away from 


Robert Horan : 


those terrible silver people and the 
white carnivorous rabbits. 

“YT think I must be going, it is sup- 
per time.” 

The man on the chair gave a shrill 
peal of laughter terrifying the rabbit 
on his knee, which sprang to the floor 
and disappeared. 

The woman thrust her face so near 
to mine that her sickly breath seemed 
to anaesthetize me. “Do you not want 
to stay and become like us?”’’ 

I stumbled and ran, choking with 
horror; some unholy curiosity made 
me look over my shoulder as I reached 
the front door and I saw her waving 
her hand over the banister, and as she 
waved, her fingers fell off and dropped 
to the ground like shooting stars. 


BY HALLUCINATION VISITED 


Come inside the weather 

where the wind ended, pulling, 

the ropes of birds. They flew 

in winter disorder and boned their eyes 


against the thunder. 


And the bright, belled cloud 

swung under the odor of lightning; 
struck each rock, foot, tree, eye, 

each inch of that blood-budded heaven 
out of its once gold haven, to blanch 
and widen, to knuckle in knotted rain, 
to fall and roll in the hands of wood 
and water like a silver grain. 


Animals, enormous in the telescope of weather 
trampled the damp eggs. Leaves were piled 
into. pimpled houses, and the stained beasts 
hid their heads like gelatin in caves. 


* 


By such a token we emptied the basements 


* 


of silk, and beat the rats with sticks 

and let the river overrun them. 

By such an omen we opened the windows 

and bled the rooms, and fiiled the closets 

with hands of mercury. By this knowledge 

of weather we spaded our bodies, and planted 

the damp statues of wool in the road of the tongue. 


* 


* 


He could listen, could unlock the water 

and watch the stitched salmon lip their swinging 
prison; could walk that winter with hands in waves. 
And the levels of rain would confuse him, 

or he would be reminded thereof. 
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REMARKS ON THE 
POLYMORPHIC IMAGE 


By JOHN B. L. GOODWIN 


The wings of the Polyphemus Moth are inscribed with eyes. The 
eyes depicted on the hindwings and encircled with bands of blue and 
black are deceptively like cats’ eyes even to the breadth between them. 
Though, in comparison with living eyes, they appear blind and dull. 

On the forewings the eyes are rudimentary in their deceit, but are such 
fair counterfeit that they may serve to distract an enemy should the 
hindwings already have been mutilated from some previous encounter. 

A South American insect dismays the birds with its close resemblance 
to the head of a miniature crocodile; while the larva of the Hawk Moth 
so simulates a serpent’s head that baboons will reject it, though they are 
inordinately fond of moths and butterflies in this stage of metamorphosis. 
In Venezuela, there is a bug that imitates the leaf-cutting ant so pre- 
posterously that it boasts a green crest upon its thorax as though it were 
laden with the incised segment of a leaf. 

The similitude of certain insects to the leaf of plants in the meadow 
is no oddity to the more alert wanderer. The familiar “Walking Stick” 
is so like a stick that children, unwarned of such a curiosity, are reluc- 
tantly convinced that the twig has not cryptically assumed animation. 


PRAYING MANTIS MAKING HER NEST 


In India, where it resembles at will a flower in all its lurid colouring, 
the Praying Mantis can undulate as though moved by wind and in time 
attracts small flies which, in turn, lure larger insects or lizards upon 
which the Mantis preys. It has been believed, though without authenti- 
cation, that in the spring, trees, to escape the monotony of their vegetable 
cycle, transform their sprouting limbs into this marvellous insect. 

Some cuckoos disguise themselves as hawks. Molluscs imitate the 
skeletons of polyps to which they cling. The Zebra reproduces moonlight 
sifted through tall, narrowly spaced trees and the Auk, due to the in- 
tricate white, grey and black gradations of his colouring, dissolves the 
effect of solidity induced by shadow. From a distance, a herd of Ele- 
phant fades into a dull horizon and some buildings, other than those of 
wood or mud, take on the aspect of hills and low hanging clouds; while 
desert spaces imitate cottages and shade trees in the phenomenon known 
as a mirage. Spectres are often scarcely discernible from curtains. And 
living men, though it has been told they vanished, have in fact assumed 
anticryptic or procryptic colouring. 

Are we to believe the Sun a gaseous fire kindling our Earth because 
its rut coincidentally is neither too near nor too far from our star? Or 
has the gigantic, massed will of Earth’s protoplasms invoked the Sun to 
his position that they may more agreeably fulfil their potentialities? 
Or, if in childhood, we were not initiated into the orthodox conception 
of the Sun, if we had not been schooled in deduction, we might conceive 
the Sun as parent to that arboreal egg from which oranges are hatched. 

“The Atquivocall production of things under undiscerned principles,” 
wrote Sir Thomas Browne, “makes a large part of generation — while 
almost every plant breeds its peculiar insect, most a butterfly, moth or 
fly, wherein the Oak seems to contain the largest seminality, while Julus, 
Oak, Apple, dill, woolly tuft, foraminous roundles upon the leaf, and 
grapes underground make a Fly with some difference.” 

“From the mountain,” Emerson said, “you see the mountain. We 
animate what we can see and we see only what we animate.” If we are 
conscious of the mountain, the mountain must automatically be aware 


to some degree of us. The realization of this phenomenon must give us 
a fuller image of the mountain.. 


View 


A process of thought is often disguised, deceiving us with its pro- 
tective colouring or mimicry. “Flat and flexible truths are beat out by 
every hammer but Vulcan and his whole forge sweat to work out Achilles 
and his armour.’”’ Browne did not pour his fancy into a mould; he did 
not even confine his facts within the precincts of his brain. We must 
not too readily differentiate between the Moth and the shrivelled Leaf. 
The truth of one is tangled with the other. 


We know that our senses deceive us. Try to decipher certain common 
objects while blindfolded. We confuse sounds at even familiar distances. 
Our eyes, even when most alert, transfer to the brain the most stereo- 
typed images, images born of the habit of the eye. Our brain too readily 
accepts these images as true because we are reluctant to admit that our 
eyes reflect nothing but their hackneyed conception of what they focus 
upon. Eyes, ears, tongues, fingers, hearts relay only the images reasonable 

(Continued on page 9) 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
WORLD 


(Continued from page 1) 


Among the numerous apocalypses 
that have been circulated in Asia and 
Greece, from the first century to 
ours, that of Saint John has persisted; 
during two milleniums it has marked 
with an indelible seal the uncon- 
scious of multitudes. 

The prophet announces future de- 
structions and, on a certain day, the 
coming of plagues. 


* 


Installed in the carelessness of 
their sordid souls, many look upon 
prophecy as a simple dramatic alle- 
gory. Since the year one thousand 
was traversed without the demon’s 
being unleashed, since they were 
able to safeguard their precious per- 
sons during wars and epidemics, they 
now repress their instinctive fear. 
And those cataclysmic displays are 
embedded in the fog, abstractions 
detached from daily life. One reas- 
sures oneself, although the poet feels 
that the times have revolved. Lean- 
ing over the abyss of his unconscious, 
like a man who rests at the window 
watching the storm of a summer 
night, the poet perceives the pre- 
monitory signs of upheaval. In fa- 
miliar objects, he reads the drama 
that makes ready: are his eyes closed 
or wide-open when the thunder- 
struck vision comes to him? 


* 


Whoever is there, stable, among 
the catastrophes, impassive in front 
of the storm of sufferings, is the one 
who keeps the principle of all cre- 
ated things joined to the principle of 
eternal destruction. Piercing the 
opacity of space, Lautréamont sees it, 
he looks at it face to face, and the 
gold and pearls that John perceived 
have disappeared from the throne; 
blood is there, and sweat, and ex- 
crement from which the life of man 
is engendered and in which it ex- 
pires. Above the flames, the torrents, 
the storms, appears the great night- 
mare of a cruel God. 


* 


Before growing indignant at the 
sombre colors of this account, before 
exclaiming at the partiality, the liter- 
ary excess, the pessimism, bring to 
mind, O comfortable reader, the 
mangled children, the tortured bodies, 
the cities disembowelled in the name 
of civilization. Listen to the clamor 
of sufferings rise. . . The cries of the 
wage-slaves and prisoners of to-day 
have no more need to borrow the aid 
of the poet; they stream from the 
mouths of the enslaved themselves, 
rising from the hell of factories and 


concentration camps more lugubrious 
than those in Dante. . . 


May it cease to exist, this world 
of pain, may the fire of the earth, the 
water of oceans with an ultimate 
convulsion put an end to this miser- 
able creation capable only of bring- 
ing to birth unhappiness. And man 
welcome oblivion rather than con- 
tinue with his agonies. He implores 
the saviour deluge, the destroying 
angel. And if the terrestrial mechan- 
ism, too unchangeable in its equilib- 
rium, cannot explode and abolish 
humanity, if the universe will not 
consent to disappear, the actual state 
of things, at least, must be destroyed. 
If the sky refuses the task of purify- 
ing the world by fire and water, if it 
remains unmoved by the entreaty for 
death, as it has done for thousands 
of years to prayers for peace, men, 
united in revolt, must provoke the 
deluge themselves. Everything swept 
away from a past of injustice and 
oppression; everything, to the very 
center, washed from rocks stained 
with centuries-old ignominy. The 
slave knows that nothing can be 
saved from the ancient dwelling and 
its masters; the smallest objects are 
cursed; he feels that any contact with 
them will corrupt him in turn. 


The true poet, also enslaved, is 
unable to endure the universal hor- 
ror, incapable of compromising, he 
knows the depth of the pit. He 
knows the distance that separates the 
real life contained within himself 
and the social conditions where the 
already fetid dead assemble their 
gangrenous stupidity. The poetic 
message prophesies that indispen- 
sable destruction. But such a great 
goodness resides in man that he lets 
himself be softened by fear of in- 
justice; he is afraid that the force of 
his wrath has altered his judgment. 
At the moment of exercising his vio- 
lence, he suddenly hesitates, telling 
himself that perhaps some just ones 
are left in the condemned world. 
This inquietude was that of Abra- 
ham. Fleeing the corruption of 
Egypt, he led his meagre band 
through deserts and privations to- 
wards the holy adventure. Striking 
against the iniquity of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, he was warned of its im- 
minent destruction, he tried to delay 
the exterminating arms which were 
impatient of the accumulated crimes. 


The slave to-day, fooled a thou- 
sand times by apparent vittue, by 
fallacious promises, having  scruti- 
nized in vain the smiles of faces, 
knows that nothing can be preserved 
any more; he learns thus that the 
times have revolved. Then the flood- 
gates of the deluge open. 


(From “Le Miroir du Merveilleux,” 
translated by C.H.F,) 
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Forrest Anderson : 


WRITTEN FROM LIMBO 


My heart takes notes every day. The year is but a notebook. 
Then, to you, notebooks of my heart! 

The hand is the road to the heart. The guardians of this road 
are the joints, the frightful melancholy in the Acropolis of the elbow 
and the Pantheon of the wrist. 

Mine is your profile, red and moist. 

I try to sound your patience, a traitor of flowers; for you are 
so criminal, and so good with the tenderness of beasts. 

These moments are battered hats, bloodied by rain-drivings 
over and into the question-marks of your eyes. A sea-urchin waves 
its brown and purplish and dried tentacles across expanding grains 
of sand. How easy it would be to hang oneself from a blue cravat. 

Houses will always be gray, just as the mouth is made for 
lightning-words. Life and death live together in your teeth. Night’s 
moon-prisms are falling diametrically on a tide of wilderness. 

Here, a mad serpent in and out through this speechless flesh, 
and there, a discreet star. When will you awaken to the wide arms 
of this dawn-blond beach? Thus love and loss have left their marks 
on him whose identity is an outcast. The sun’s one flame-point 
clangs out a first flash of the guilt-gold bush. 

If you are able to determine who is the patron-saint for these 
men from the ships, or if the woman is green. . . 


Rosamel del Valle : THE TREE MORE 
BEAUTIFUL THAN PARADISE 


Reclining on mental sands, the invisible hour, 

Adorned with terrors, with secrets, with pages green at dawn, 

In the midst of the body's foam, constantly at work until night closes in, 

Uncertain, among weak flames that arise from the never-to-be-forgotten. 

Sweet animal, with different clothes incorporated in the dream, 

Invested with waves, with submerged forests, with warehouses of coral, 

As if always about to die in man's poetic breast, 

As much inclined toward love as to the doves sitting upon his knees. 

| seem to recognize the air conducting these waves, this wooden sound. 

Dreams constructed on the edge of certain leaves that know how to smile, 

Near the abyss in which sleep assassinated angels. 

In mental climates, invisible time. 

In possession of my messages, my tokens, above thorns, 

Without celestial alarms, without the white, white odor of the laws. 

At the disposition of cries, of nocturnal experiences, 

Terror of hands covering objects, the sudden flight of ashen bees in 
lost dreams. 


® 


(Translated from the Spanish by H. R. Hays} 


REMARKS ON THE 
POLYMORPHIC IMAGE 
(Continued from page 8) 
to them and the mind accepts as gospel the palaver of the senses. J. W. 
Dunne: observes that “Science, indeed, is often obliged to decide that 
certain changes or peculiarities in what is observed are only to be ac- 
counted for by inferring changes or peculiarities in the observer.” 

We can not prove and must not presuppose that the Zebra imitates 
bars of moonlight, that the Mantis apes a sprouting twig, or that all 
matter may be divided into animal, vegetable or mineral. Surely the 
tesemblance of the Zebra to the Moon gives that beast something of a 
lunar nature and vice versa. 

If caterpillars can be unperceived against the grass, who knows what 
monsters may be indiscernible against the mimicked background of sky, 
or wall, or waterfall? ... Am I not the procryptic colouring of a butter- 
fly, or you the anticryptic colouring of a phantom? Are dreams not 
cataclysms cloaked as memories? 
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A FEW WORDS 
OF ADVICE | 
TO BEGGARS 


GENTLEMEN, 

first consider your garments, far too 
often pierced by rents, opened 
seams, and areas over knees, el- 
bows and behind, where the ex- 
hausted cloth has held as long as 
possible—often for years—and then 
collapsed. This will not do, as you 
know. Especially in winter, when 
the mercury springs down and the 
wind springs up, in the still cold and 
the moving cold, this is a problem 
that must be faced squarely and 
honestly. 

You answer that you can always 
steal, and your mind’s eye fills with 
numberless fine visions: a heavy 
woollen overcoat, a sweater without 
holes, a new pair of overshoes large 
enough to contain your fcet and a 
warm layer of rags besides, all lying 
before you, accessible and cordial, 
with no one on guard and in all 
directions broad avenues of escape.- 
This is foolish and quite vain, of 
course. The odds are stacked not 
only against the occurrence itself, 
but much more heavily against es- 
cape; for as you turn to leave, treas- 
ure in hands, you will be ringed with 
eyes and armies of authority, a 
hostile forest. 

No, the best solution is more pri- 
vate, and makes sharper demands 
on your resourcefulness—and even 
the best, as most of you have found 
already, is far from perfect. The 
secret of the effective use of stuffing 
(inside the trouser-legs or under 
the coat, if you have a coat) lies 
in the proper disposition of the 
material, without crevice or sudden 
thicknesses, over the whole body. 
With practice and selected sub- 
stances (excelsior is good; old rags, 
preferably woollen, are best; news- 
paper is excellent but difficult to 
control, and of course the rotogra- 
vure pages are out of the ques- 
tion), you should manage to con- 
struct a relatively warm nest, mo- 
bile and scarcely visible at night, in 
which to sleep with almost no fear 
of death by freezing. 

Some of you, the apprentices, will 
expect immediate perfection. You 
will learn to your sorrow that never 
will your nest compare with the 
Astor, nor the naked huts that house 
starvation, nor the moist burrows 
of the wolves. Others with more 
experience can relate the struggles, 
often heroic and at all hours, with 
lumps in the stuffing or on the earth 
(you do not know which) or open- 
imgs where the wind tunnels as 
through a faceless jaw. As in your 
turn you undertake this work, 
weeping and swearing, you may all 
dream of a miraculous arrangement 
of old newsprint, the: pages folded 
about you petal by petal, proof 
against hurricanes, and you in the 
center sleeping like the rose’s heart. 
This day-dream will probably not 
be harmful. 

Enough, then, for your garments. 
For the two colds, the still cold and 
the moving cold, the problems are 
specific, and change with place and 
the condition of your health. Here 
we shall consider the first, and that 


LE CERVEAU DE L'ENFANT 
only in general. 

This is your principle, never to 
be forgotten: the still cold is-the 
dangerous cold. Deceptively easy to 
resist, it urges you towards an 1dle- 
ness, on benches and 1n closed alley- 
ways, that you will almost certainly 
find fatal. Thus to this principle 
the corollary: maintain perpetual 
motion. Drift from the make-shift 
shelter comprised of two walls and 
a cardboard box, to the disused en- 
trances of warehouses, from the af- 
fluent apartment regions to the pool 
with ducks fixed m the ice like jew- 
els. Avoid, however, the turgid 
centers of congestion, the magnetic 
blaze of cinemas, night-clubs and 
well-kept faces. True, ten thousand 
hghts do shed some warmth, and 
with magnamimous gestures the re- 
volving doors sweep out the mild 
fragrance of furs, drinks, music and 
naked shoulders; but even though 
you consider such visits an infre- 
quent vice, or a momentary detour 
from the path that waits and must 
be followed, you may be more 
chilled nm the end by the diadems 
and tophats that shrink in horror 
from you unkempt, unshaven, and 
possibly wall-eyed with exhaustion, 
than by the solitude of the old 
wharves, broken by the benevolent 
cries of fog-horns and the shudders 
of your flesh. 

The still cold is the dangerous 
cold. Let me repeat, as this is easy 
to forget, the still cold is the dan- 
gerous cold. As you he motionless 
where you are, at night, the iron air 
turns to gold, a sun appears, and 


warm light kisses your whole body. 
This is the still cold, and the final 
cold. Do you remember that figure 
near the pond, curled sleeping like a 
child? His head was drowsy at his 
mother’s shoulder, his hungers fed, 
his fear of hunger gone. The gar- 
den clothed him, an August explo- 
sion of hollyhocks high as telephone 
poles, vines flowering rich as neon, 
sunflowers bursting like bombs, and 
far above, the great white core of 
fire—the only real mirror to his 
heart. You saw his easy posture, 
and wondered, and envied what he 
dreamed. He dreamed, as the ice- 
crystals branched through all his 
veins. 

As for the moving cold—the 
walking wind, the tidal wind, the 
hammer wind—here is no formula. 
Pray if you lke, and can; rush 
headlong, since you must, as the air 
fingers you beneath your clothes. 
Here is no formula, no miracle, ex- 
cept your power to endure. 
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